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"When it comes to 
the education of our 
children ... failure is 
not an option." 

PRESIDENT GEORGE W. BUSH 
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Reading First Technical Assistance Center Supports States , Districts 



T b help improve students’ reading achievement, the U.S. 
Department of Education recently introduced the 
National Center for Reading First Technical Assistance, 
a new initiative that will offer free training and support to 
states and districts that have received Reading First grants. 
Reading First is a key component of the No Child Left Behind 
Act and was designed to improve children’s reading skills 
through scientifically based methods of instruction. 

“This new national center,” said U.S. Secretary of 
Education Rod Paige, “... will help ensure that every child 
learns to read at grade level so none will have to play catch-up 
later, which is much more difficult.” 



[S] ha red decision-making has led to a shared 
vision , " said Dunbar Middle School Principal 
\ Lynda Gilkeson, describing the team effort it 
took to restructure 




the school. 

At left , she 
enjoys a 
lesson with 
seventh- 
grade stu- 
dent Cody 



The national center will include three regional centers 
that will be operated by Florida State University, the 
University of Texas at Austin and the University of Oregon. 
The regional centers will provide expertise on improving read- 
ing programs using teaching methods proven to be effective. 

Administrators and teachers will receive training in scien- 
tifically based reading research and instruction; assistance in 
reviewing reading programs and assessments; critiques of 
Reading First sub-grant applications and methods of scoring 
them; and training in using assessment data to improve stu- 
dent reading performance. 

Technical assistance will be provided through a range of 
learning opportunities, including: national and regional con- 
ferences, institutes and seminars; training and professional 
development; on-site, telephone and e-mail consultations; and 
links to national reading experts. 




By Lynda Gilkeson, Dunbar , W.Va 
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distinctly separate daily schedule. This 
school-within-a-school structure is criti- 
cal to Dunbars success, providing small, 
close-knit learning communities and 
personal working relationships among 
students, parents and staff. 

Each grade-level team is given a cer- 
tain level of autonomy in developing 
and implementing its own procedures. 
Teachers elect their team leaders, who 
serve as part of the administrative team. 
With the exception of designated times 
for meals and arts instruction, they can 
adjust their daily schedules as needed. 
Giving up total control was my hard- 
est — but best — decision: shared deci- 
sion-making has led to a shared vision. 

It also has developed a new generation 
of leaders and allowed me to focus more 
on curriculum. 

The academic success of the teams 
lies within their interdisciplinary focus 
in which learning is guided by a com- 
mon theme as opposed to a sequence of 
seemingly unrelated subjects. The teams 
meet daily to plan instruction according 
to the states standards, address discipline 
and confer with parents and students. 

Our special education students are 
also included in the grade-level teams, 
receiving the same curriculum as their 
peers. Students are involved, not artifi- 
cially included, in the total school pro- 
gram, developing lifelong bonds with 
their classmates. For example, regular 



education students are involved daily 
with special needs students as peer tutors 
and lunch buddies. They often return 
during their high school years to work as 
volunteers with the special education 
students; one high school junior recently 
took her profoundly disabled friend as 
her prom date. 

For our African American students, 
achievement is boosted by uniform and 
high expectations and by a school cli- 
mate that celebrates diversity and stresses 
zero tolerance for inequality. At Dunbar, 
our minority students are well represent- 
ed on honor roll and VIP rosters, and in 
extracurricular activities and student 
government. Another indicator of suc- 
cess is the ACT scores of African 
American females, which for one year 
were higher than for any other group. 

Additional factors in narrowing the 
gap and raising the achievement of all 
students are good nutrition and a pleas- 
ant learning environment. Our fifty- 
year-old former high school build- 
ing defies its age and is generally L 
recognized as the cleanest in our 
county. Our cafeteria serves an 
average of 360 breakfasts and 440 
lunches daily, which represent the 
highest participation in the county. 



Overall, Dunbar has been successful 
in raising the achievement of all students 
by focusing on essential skills within a 
highly structured school-within-a-school 
environment. We are narrowing the 
achievement gap by eliminating the 
“expectation” gap and maintaining 

unwaveringly high standards for 
all of our students. 

Lynda Gilkeson has been 
the principal of Dunbar 
Middle School for 15 years. 
A former coordinator of 
community education and 
teacher of English and 
art, Gilkeson holds mas- 
ters of arts degrees in 
administration and in 
special education. 



zation of English, math- 
ematics and other departments, with 
which we were all familiar. Needless to 
say, reorganizing the existing staff and 
assimilating new teachers into cohesive 
interdisciplinary teams was difficult. 

Over a two-year period of attending 
classes together for restructuring the 
school, we slowly committed to a 
school-within-a-school structure. We 
revised every element of our program — 
from mission statement to daily proce- 
dures — and physically moved every 
classroom into grade-level clusters. Our 
new middle school emerged in 200 1 as 
three self-contained grade-level 
“schools.” Each has its own 



At Dunbar ; special education students receive 
the same curriculum as their regular educa- 
tion peers. Below, Tia, a peer tutor, helps 
eighth-grader Trenton with his language arts 
lesson while Principal Gilkeson observes. 
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nder No Child Left Behind. \ by the 2005-06 
school year, states must develop and imple- 
ment annual assessments in reading and math- 
ematics in grades 3 through 8 and at least once in grades 
10-12. These assessments must be aligned with the states’ academic content and stu- 
dent achievement standards in reading and mathematics. States must also develop 

science standards by 2005-06, and by 2007-08 develop and administer 

„ A r 4 ^ annual science assessments at least once in grades 3-5, grades 

6-9, and grades 10-12. These achievement standards and 
assessments vary from state to state. 

At the high school level, for example, some states — including Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Virginia — have designed their standards 
and assessment systems around particular courses that all students must take (e.g., 
course-by-course standards for algebra and biology and end-of-course assessments). 

Additionally, states have the flexibility to add student “stakes” to their standards 
and assessment systems. Massachusetts requires students to pass the high school 
assessments as a condition of receiving a diploma. Colorado requires students to 
achieve at certain levels to be promoted to subsequent grades. Student stakes, how- 
ever, are not a requirement of the law. 

Finally, states have the flexibility in the naming of their achievement levels (e.g., 
basic, proficient, advanced) and the number of these levels. For example, Kentucky 
likely has the most achievement levels, with four general categories — Novice, 
Apprentice, Proficient and Distinguished — and additional levels 
within the Novice and Apprentice rankings for a total of 
eight achievement levels. 



Celebrating Science, Math 

T he Education Department is part- 
nering with the National Science 
Foundation and other federal 
agencies and scientific societies to spon- 
sor activities for this year's Excellence in 
Science ; Technology and Mathematics 
Education (ESTME) Week , March 15-20. 
The week's celebration is designed to 
ignite student interest in mathematics 
and science. Participants are encour- 
aged to partner with local businesses 
and libraries ; for example ; or sponsor 
contests and career programs that draw 
community attention toward the critical 




need of 
improving 
student per- 
formance in 
these subjects. 

The Web site 

www.ESTME.org includes a variety of 
promotional materials and ideas for cel- 
ebrating ESTME week. It also offers an 
online chat forum , called "Ask a 
Scientist , " in which students can submit 
questions and receive answers from a 
host of scientists and engineers. 

On March 16, U.S. Secretary of 
Education Rod Paige will host a Science 
Summit for mathematics and science 




March 10-12 
St. Louis, Mo. 

No Child Left Behind Leadership 
Summit , with keynote address by U.S. 
Secretary of Education Rod Paige, will 
focus on using technology to empower 
accountability and assessment. For 
more information, visit 
www. N CLBTechSummits . org. 

March 16 
8:00-9:00 p.m. E.T. 

Education News Parents Can Use 
monthly broadcast will focus on prepar- 
ing students for the future by improv- 
ing mathematics and science education. 
Visit www. ed. gov/ news/ a v/ video/ edtv 
or call 1-800-USA-LEARN for details. 
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Since the 1 980s, when states began 
to make the requirements for a 
diploma more demanding, the per- 
centage of high school graduates 
completing some advanced course- 
work in science and mathematics 
has increased. From 1982 to 1998, 
high school graduates who had 
completed advanced science 
coursework increased from 35 per- 
cent to 62 percent, and those who 
had completed advanced mathe- 
matics courses increased from 26 
percent to 41 percent. 

SOURCE: T he Condition of Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2002. 

educators throughout the country in 
Washington , D.C. The summit will fea- 
ture Nobel Laureate Carl Wieman and 
an exposition of teaching and learning 
tools. : 



